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APPENDIX. NUMBER XIV. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES. 


When references were made in the Report to this number of the 
Appendix, it was intended te present the history and condition of the 
public schools in various cities and large villages, where they had 
been organized on a plan of gradation more or less similar to the one 
presented in the Report. In connection with the schools which are 
universally recognized in a system of public instruction, a brief notice 
was intended to be taken of such educational institutions, as “‘ Infant 
Schools,” ‘* Reform Schools,” ‘ Industrial and Farm Schools,” and 
“ Schools for Juvenile Offenders.’’ But for want of room, most of 
the matter intended for this Appendix, will be omitted, except such 
portions as relate to the operation of a Public High School. 

The establishment of this grade of public schools, is often opposed 
on entirely different grounds. By some it is claimed, that while the 
pecuniary burden of its support will fall mainly on the property of 
the wealthy, their children will not derive any benefit from the school ; 
and on the other hand, it is regarded by many with jealousy, as afford- 
ing special advantages to a few professional and wealthy families, or 
as educating the children of the industrial class,is above the business 
for which the wishes or circumstances of their parents may have des- 
tined them. Since that portion of the Report in which this subject 
is discussed, was printed, information has been collected to show the 
operation of this grade of public schools in cities and large districts in 
this and other states, where they have been established, long enough 
toshow their appropriate fruits. Extracts from whichis given below. 

Bratr_Lesoro, Vermont. 

“The organization of the present school system in this village, dates 
back over a space of nearly bre years, at which time, for a population of 
flteen hundred people, there were four district schools, taught as usual, 
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by males in winter, and females in summer ; and in addition to these, the 
same number of select schools, including an incorporated academy. Our 
citizens were in no respect satisfied with the means of education offered 
to their children ;—the poorer class, since the academy producing its usual 
and legitimate effect, had rendered the district Siael abelly unworthy of 
its design; and the more affluent, in that the select schools were indifler- 
ently supported, and taught by persons only temporarily employed in the 
business of instruction. 

A few gentlemen interested in the young, observing this unfortunate 
condition of the schools, proposed a trial of the present system ; but were 
met by the doubts, fears and indifference of the many, and the determined 
and violent opposition of afew. Some (there were honorable exceptions) 
of the wealthiest tax payers, resisted the efforts of the friends of the sys. 
tem, because they had educated their children in the select schools ; while 
the poorer class were influenced to believe that the system was designed 
to educate the children of their more favored neighbors. But, by the 
prudence of the friends of the system, and mainly by the cooperation of 
the mother’s of Brattleboro, these objections were qrteveled, and now 
seem scarcely to be felt,—by the latter class, as they are sensible that 
their children receive the equivalent of an academic English education at 
a trifling expense ; ard on the part of the former, since the improvement 
of the school system has induced some to select Brattleboro as a place of 
residence, and a greater number of its present citizens to remain; thus 
exerting a favorable influence on the value of real property. 

Such was the origin of the present school system, and the obstacles it 
had to contend against. The high school is now based upon a founda- 
tion not to be shaken; for it has taken deep root in the affections of the 
community, and is sustained and cherished, by their most ardent exer- 
tions and wishes for its prosperity and perpetuity. By strangers and the 
friends of common schools in neighboring towns, the inquiry is often made, 
what are the acreeane of the present, over the old system ; and, as we 
apprehend, they may be stated as follows: 

n exerting a most favorable influence upon the primary schools. Pre- 
paratory to admission to the central school, are certain qualifications ; so 
that parents are induced to exercise greater vigilance over the welfare of 
the lowest grade of schools, and teachers, being brought more or less into 
comparison by the success of the candidates from their respective schools, 
are stimulated to greater exertion. The consequence has been. that that 
part of education, which formerly was most neglected, is now watched 
with the most lively interest; and the most happy effects follow. The 
greatest care is used in selecting teachers for these schools, which we 
regard as in no respect behind the high school, in point of excellence. 

gain, one half, and even a greater fraction, of the children of the vil- 
lage, it is apprehended, would Be unable to bear the expense of any thing 
like a full course of instruction in select schools, while under the present 
system they are carried through studies, covering six or eight years, at a 
trifling expense. In the same school-room, seated side by side, (we have 
but one department for both sexes) according to age and size, are eighty 
children, representing all classes and conditions in society. The lad or 
miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the side of 
another whose expense of instruction is five cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same 
studies—the former frequently incited by the native superiority and prac- 
tical good sense of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious 
gentility and false ideas of superiority in the one, it encourages cleanli- 
ness and good breeding in the other. There are exceptions, of course ; 
but such is the general effect, according to my observation and common 
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remark. Envy, jealousy and contempt, have given place to kindness 
confidence and respect. Such, sir, was not the case, when we had four 
select schools in this village, not one of which remains. There are other 
advantages of a more miscellaneous character resulting from the system, 
which I will briefly mention. 

The central schoo! belongs to each parent in the village—a patrimony 
which they leave to their children—an inheritance indefeasible except by 
their i iiioenens and, that it may not depreciate in value, they are con- 
stantin their visits and attention. Its influence has collected a well select- 
ed and much read library of nine hundred volumes, and created a taste 
for reading among all classes. It has secured a corps of competent and 

ermanent teachers in the primary schools, and insured uniformity in 

ks and the course of studies. Teachers from other towns visit the 
central school, to witness the modes of instruction, and school committees 
to obtain the improvements in construction of the house, seats, laying 
out grounds, &c. The effect upon the whole community, has been favor- 
ably felt, in directing attention to the subject of education. 

he friends of the system were apprehensive that the citizens of Brat- 
tleboro, would not submit to the expense of the system—that fifteen hun- 
dred people would be unwilling to raise fifteen hundred dollars, for the 
education of their children; but the trial has proved the contrary. Under 
the former system, four inales were employed in winter, and the same 
number of females in summer, in the district schools. These have now 
become primary schools, and are taught the year round by women; thus 
making a saving in expense, sufficient to pay the salary of the teacher of 
the high school; so that the expense, week for week, is no more than 
before the present organization. The aggregate, however, is greater; 


and for the reason, that we now have forty-three weeks of schooling, 
whereas formerly we had only twenty six in the year. But this increased 
expense, owing to increase of teaching, is more than saved to the district, 
by the closing of four female schools.” 


Hatiowein, Maine. 


“When the proposition was made six years ago to classify the schol- 
ars, and establish a gradation of schools, consisting of primary, grammar 
and high schools, vigorous opposition was manifeste on the ground of 
increased taration, and from an impression, that efforts to elevate the 
standard of education among the poorer classes. would not be attended 
with beneficial results. ‘he practical operation, however, of this system 
for six years, has, it is believed, removed al! objections, and fully con- 
vineed the most skeptical, of its increasing utility. 

Our classification at present includes seven primary schools, two gram- 
mar schools,—one for each sex—and one high school for both sexes. 
The high school contains sixty scholars, and is under the care and in- 
struction of one teacher. In it all the higher English, and also the Class- 
ical studies are pursued systematically far enough to qualify youth for 
practical business or for college. The influence of this school is deci- 
dedly manifest in elevating public sentiment in reference to the advanta- 
ges ofcommon schools, and the value of general education. It presents 
also a powerful stimulus to the children in the lower schools, to greater 
diligence and effort to qualify themselves to gain admission. So that 
even our grammar schools now, are far better than our best schools, pub- 
lic or private, before this system was introduced. The effect also is vis- 
ible in removing the necessity of private schools, the children of all classes 
vieing with each other on a common level for elevation, and the only 
ground of distinction being good scholarship and correct deportment. 
Nor can the benevolent mind contemplate, without high satisfaction, its 
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results, in imparting a gratuitous education of an elevated character, to 
hundreds of children, whose pecuniary means are totally inadequate to 
secure it at private expense. 

While this system proffers to all our children advantages equal to those 
enjoyed in our best academies, it has diminished the expenditure, inclu- 
ding both public and private instruction in this place, about six or seven 
hundred dollars, being about twenty-five per cent. per annum. And 
whereas, before the adoption of this system, the wealthy and elevated 
cl. «ses would scarcely entrust their children to the public schools, now 
the children of all classes mingle on terms of reciprocal cordiality and 
kindness. Nor is this consideration of trifling importance, in view of 
their moral character, and their future relations in life. 

On the whole, it is the general opinion, that greater obstacles would 
now be encountered in inducing the community to abolish their present 
system of schools, than were opposed to its introduction.” 


Nantucket, Massachusetts. 


“ Our Public High School has been in operation eight years, and has, 
during the whole of this time, been highly useful in many ways. It has 
been a stimulus to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and has 
furnished us with well-educated females, as assistants in our grammar 
schools, and principals in the primary. Before the establishment of our 
high school, we had several private schools, where the children of the 
wealthy received an education beyond the reach of the poorer classes, 
who, although they had the interest and desire, had not the means to 
obtain it. When the school was first established, many kept their chil- 
dren back ; but we were fortunate in obtaining as the teacher, Mr. Peirce 
now principal of the State Normal School at West Newton, (then teach 
ing a private school here,) whose success was such that soon the public 
schools took the lead, and private institutions almost wholly ceased. |! 
cheerfully sent their children to the high school as soon as they were 
qualified for admission, and very many who had patronized private 
schools, when they found that their children failed in the examination for 
admission to this school, from superficial teaching, sent them into the 
public grammar schools, where no favor was shown, and no glossing 
over was tolerated; and there they fought their way up, side by side 
with their poorer school mates, learning many good lessons besides those 
in the exact sciences. 

The whole amount of money expended for schools, has been much 
diminished by the substitution of a public for private schools, and the 
teaching has been much more thorough in the btn than it was in the 
latter, as the temptation is not so strong with the teacher of the public 
school to force children forward in order to please perents and fill up his 
school. The whole community seem to be aware of this, and the sum 
expended for the support of our schools has been freely increased since 
the establishment of the high school, by the vote of many, who, because 
they paid large sums to private schools, were not before free to be taxed 
to support schools which their children did not attend. The general 
interest in schools is much increased, and the admittance to the high 
school is valued by all, rich as well as poor. 

We have one high school, where we finish the English and commence 
the classical education. Males and females attend the same school, as in 
all our schools, and this we think highly desirable. In our first two 
grades, our teachers are all females; in the next two, the grammar and 
high schools, we have male principals and female assistants. The aver- 
age number in our high school is one hundred, and since its establish- 
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ment, hundreds have obtained a good education, who would otherwise - 
have been deprived of it from want of means. Some who finished their 
course at this school, are now teaching here and elsewhere with great 
success. We consider that without the high school our system of public 
education would be very imperfect.” 


Newsouryport, Massachusetts. 


“The Female High School was established by the town of Newbury- 
port nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire 
of its principal advocates, to make it such a school, in respect to the course 
of instruction, and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and laying the foun- 
dation for usefulness, as should so successfully compete with our best 
private schools, as to supersede their necessity. As might be supposed, 
an arrangement of this nature conflicted with various interests; and so 
Joud and bitter was the hue and cry of opposition, that even its most zeal- 
ous advocates began to tremble for the success of their enterprize. 

At the time of the organization of the school, much was said, publicly 
and privately, in the streets and in the newspapers of the day, respecting 
the probable practical working of the scheme. The rich were told that 
they were to be taxed for the support of a school by which they could not 
hope to be benefited; and the poor, that the children of the rich would 
oceupy the seats, to the exclusion of theirs. I was myself a stranger to 
both parentsand children, and entered upon my duties, with no acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances or history of any of my pupils. A few days 
after we were organized, agentleman came into the school room to make 
come inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully represented 
amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could 
form no idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in 
better circumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents of several, 
which | had just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies, of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were 
walking down the room, with their arms closely entwined about each 
other's necks. ‘The first of the two, said the gentleman, ‘is a daugh- 
ter of one of our first merchants, the other has a father worse than none, 
who obtained a livelihood from one of the lowest and most questionable 
occupations, and is himself most degraded.’ These two young ladies 
were c.assmates for more than two years, and very nearly equal in schol- 
arship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident no circumstan- 
ces of station in life can ever impair. 

Some weeks after the school had commenced, I found, on entering, one 
morning, the young ladies greatly excited ; a crowd gathered around me 
and began to pour forth their complaint in the most indignant terms. It 
seemed that an article had that morning appeared in one of the papers, 
in which it was declared that ‘the rich and poor could no more be made 
to mingle, than oil and water,—and that already enough had been wit- 
nessed amongst the members of the new school, to substantiate the posi- 
tion. I haverarely heard a warmer burst of indignation than this article 
occasioned in our little community. Indeed, every attempt made to sow 
the seeds of discord amongst us, has resulted in drawing upon the heads 
of those who would have done us this evil, the unqualified contempt of all 
the members of the school. 

We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, 
inthe place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most 
freely with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, 
perhaps, toil day after day, at the wash-tub, without fear of contamina- 
tion, or, as I honestly believe, a thought of the differences which exist. 
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I have, at present, both extremes under my charge—the child of affluence 
and the child of low parentage and deep poverty. As my arrangements 
of pupils in divisions, &c. are, most of them, alphabetical, it often happens 
that the two extremes are brought together. This never causes a mur- 
mur, ora look of dislike. Iam fully persuaded, that there is not in the 
land a body of individuals, so miscellaneously collected, between the 
members of which a greater degree of harmony, and a stronger affection 
for each other prevails. 

In order to ensure the complete success of common high schools, it js 
of course necessary, that they should be of as high a grade, in respect to 
the range of studies pursued, the cultivation of good morals and polite 
manners, &c., as the surrounding private schools. This is required to 
secure the patronage of the wealthy, as most of them will send their chil- 
dren to the best schools, wherever they can find them. On the other 
hand, committees, and especially teachers, should most scrupulously guard 
against any look, word or act, which could be construed into favoritism. 
The poor are generally more sensitive upon this point than the other 
class. If they see that in school they are upon the same footing as others 
that they are treated with the same kindness and consideration, they will 
be contented and happy.” 





Lowe, Mussachusetts. 


“The public schools are divided into three grades, viz., thirty-six pri- 
mary schools, eight grammar schools, and one high school, and all of them 
maintained by direct tax on the whole city. The primary schools are 
taught entirely by females, and receive children under seven years of 
age, and uatif they are qualified for admission to the grammar schools: 
the average number to each school is sixty. 

' The grammar schools receive those who can bring a certificate, or pass 
an examination in the common stops and abbreviations, and in easy read- 
ing and spelling. These schools are divided into two departments, one 
for boys and the other for girls, and are taught by a male principal and 
assistant, two female assistants, and a writing-master. The number of 
scholars is about 200 in each department. The studies are the common 
branches of an English education. 

The high school prepares young men for college, and carries forward 
the education of the young of Both sexes in the studies previously pursued 
in the grammar schools, as well as in algebra, geometry, rhetoric, astron- 
omy, practical mathematics, natural history, moral philosophy, book-keep- 
ing, composition, and the evidences of Christianity. Pupils are admitted, 
on examination, twice a year, in the studies of the grammar schools. 
There are two departments, one under a male and the other a female 
principal, assisted by two assistants, and a teacher of plain and orna- 
mental penmanship. 

No better education can be obtained in the English, or in the prepar- 
atory classical studies, in any school, and the richest and best educated 
parents are glad to avail themselves of these public institutions. Owing 
to the number of Catholic families, Catholic teachers are provided in five 
primary and one grammar school, in parts of the city where that popula- 
tion predominates. This arrangement has secured the attendance of that 
class of children, and the hearty co-operation of their clergy. 

The influence of the high school has been to stimulate both pupils and 
teachers, and raise the standard of scholarship in the schools below ; to 
draw into the public schools children {rom every class of families amongst 
us; and to elevate the whole tone of public sentiment on the subject of 
popular education, Strangers are taken to see the products of mind in 


this school, as well as the triumplis of machinery and muscular labor in 
our mills.” 
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Paivaverpnia, Pennsylvania. 

The school system of Philadelphia embraces Primary, Secondary, 
Grammar and High Schools. The High School was established in 
1837, and reorganized in 1838, under the auspices of Prof. Bache, as 
Principal. The course of instruction in this school is as complete, 
thorough and practical, as is pursued in any school of this class in the 
whole country. Admission to it is gained by scholarship, after a 
rigid examination, conducted in the following manner: 


“ Every candidate for admission into the high school, upon presentin 
himself for examination, has a numbered ticket given to him, by whic 
alone he is known until he is admitted into the school. No questions are 
asked as to name or any other matter. The examination is conducted 
orvily and in writing, by eix professors, under the superintendence of the 
principal, and the result is marked in a separate list by each professor ; 
the average of the whole determines the admission or rejection of the 
candidate. The written questions are prepared by each professor for 
each examination, and answers in writing are required. The questions, 
when oy eae are handed to the principal, and remain in his possession 
until the day of examination, when they are given out to the candidates, 
who write them down, and they are there arranged in such order that no 
adjacent candidates have the same questions. The written answers are 
kept for ry ast par by any who desire to see them, and in particular cases 
they have been examined by the controllers. After the question of ad- 
mission is decided, the name of the pupil is then for the first time asked, 
and his certificate of attendance at the grammar schools for the period 
required by the laws of the board of control, isexamined. By the course 
which is thus pursued, there can be no opportunity for partiality or favor- 
itism in reference to the candidate, (a charge which it is found most diffi- 
cult to avoid in a public institution,) while the qualifications of the pupil 
are most thoroughly tested. The reaction, too, which is produced upon 
the grammar schools by such a course of examination, is of the most ben- 
eficial character. The teachers of the grammar schools watch most anx- 
iously its result, as involving in a measure the character of their respect- 
ive schools: and it is no exaggeration to say, that from the time of 
admission into the grammar schools, the pupil is trained with a view to 
his successful application for admission in the high school.” 

To show the actual operation of the schoo!, Professor Hart, the present 
Principal, in his last Report, has prepared two tables, one showing the 
occupations of the parents and guardians of the pupils admitted to the 
school, and another showing the intended occupation of each pupil who 
leaves the school by graduation or otherwise. The 1051 pupils who have 
been admitted from the first opening of the school in October, 1838, to 
July, 1845, are registered as belonging to families representing one hun- 
dred and thirty-four different occupations or conditions of life. Among 
them, there are sixty-five clerks and accountants ; fifty-four carpenters ; 
fifty five store-keepers; sixty widows; thirty-one tailors; twenty-three 
inn keepers; fourteen printers; sixteen blacksmiths; ten clergymen; 
thirty four laborers ; five lawyers; seventeen physicians; thirteen seam- 
stresses; fifty-nine merchants; fourteen machinists; sixteen teachers ; 
seven stone-cutters ; thirty-three grocers, &c. The 112 pupils admitted 
in July, 1845, came from families representing forty-six different condi- 
tions or occupations of life. Of these forty six, there were eleven wid- 
ows ; fourteen store-keepers; seven merchants; six grocers; six cord- 
wainers ; three clerks; four carpenters; four manufacturers; two phy- 
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sicians ; one clergyman; one baker; one bricklayer; one broker ; one 
cabinet-maker ; one cooper; one dentist; one lawyer; two mariners ; 
one millwright ; two physicians; two stage-drivers; two tailors; one 
victualler ; three weavers, &c. &c. 

The 183 pupils who left the High School for the year ending in July, 
1845, are now engaged in thirty-seven different occupations. For exam- 
ow there are two bakers; - Boi blacksmiths; one bookbinder ; five 

ricklayers ; one brickmaker; fifteen carpenters; fourteen clerks ; three 
cordwainers ; two coopers; five druggists; three engineers; three en- 
gravers; three farmers; four grocers; two hatters; two iron-founders ; 
one jeweller; six machinists ; four lawyers; seven mariners ; two print- 
ers; two sail-makers; fifty-three store-keepers ; ten teachers; two tin- 
men, &c. This table shows, that this school is not only high in its posi- 
tion at the head of the public schools, and as its elevated and extended 
course of instruction under the ablest and high-st priced professors, would 
indicate, but that it is public in the best sense of the word, in as much as 
its advantages are open without any charge for tuition to pupils of merit, 
from all classes and occupations of society, who are thus well educated 
for business, and not abore it. Prof. Hart remarks, ‘ that the direct ad- 
vantages of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose circumstances 
would otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education. | 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the Jast three years, 
that more than three-fourths of all the pupils of the High School, but for 
its existence, would never have had the means of acquiring more than a 
very moderate share of the lowest rudiments of knowledge.’ ” 





New Orveans, Louisiana. 

The following account of the system of public schools established 
in New Orleans, shows that the same results which have followed 
the thorough organization and liberal support of public schools, in 
cities and large villages at the North, have been realized at the South, 
and under circumstances where success was pronounced impossible, 
when the enterprize was commenced. The city of New Orleansis 
divided into three municipalities, each, for all purposes of police, the 


management of schools, and care of the streets, being independent of 
the other. 


“The Public Schools of the Second Municipality in the city of New 
Orleans, were opened in January, 1842. At that time no school house 
had been panel The first apartment occupied was an unfinished store 
loft. The number of pupils at the close of the first month, was not far 
from three hundred. By the end of the year it exceeded eight hundred. 
It has been constantly increasing ever since, and at the present time ex- 
ceeds two thousand. 

It is rye: Sempe that the white population of the municipality, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, is not far from three thousand. In the course 
of the past year, near two thousand five hundred pupils, very few of whom 
were over the age of fifteen, have at different times attended the schools. 
About three hundred are in private schools, leaving tivo hundred as the 
probable number who have not been in any school. 

The schools are of three grades, the high schools, the intermediate 
and the primary. The schools of the two latter grades are, in most in- 
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stances, taught in one and the same edifice, and are under the supervis- 
jon of the same principal. 

The high school for boys was opened two years since; that for girls 
less than a yearsince. Only asmall proportion of the pupils are expected 
to attend these schools, the number in each being now near forty. 

Children of five years of age are admitted into the primary depart- 
ment, and all are advanced from grade to grade, as they become qualified ; 
none, however, being admitted into either high school, under twelve years 
of age. In the primary classes, arithmetic and geography are commen- 
ced. Inthe intermediate, grammar, composition, declamation, and the 
history of the United States, are added to the branches taught in the 
lowest department. None are admitted into the high schools, until well 
acquainted with every thing taught in the intermediate ; and the qualifi- 
cations of candidates are ascertained by a strict examination. In this 
grade pupils have an opportunity of attending, not only to the higher 
studies of an English course, but also to the French, Latin and Greek 
languages, except that the two latter are not taught in the girls’ school. 
The pupils in the intermediate department now number near five hun- 
dred, and in the primary near fifteen hundred. 

All the schools are daily opened at 9 o’clock, with the reading ofa few 
verses in scripture, without note or comment, and by uniting reverently 
in prayer, according to a prescribed form. ‘They are open till half past 
two o’clock, with proper intervals for relaxation, and are closed with a 
song of a pastoral, moral or patriotic character, vocal music being taught 
in them all 

The good order of these schools attracts the notice of all who visit 
them. It is also intended that whatever is taught shall be taught thor- 
oughly. In the public echool is fully realized the republican and Chris- 
tian doctrine of equal rights, which is elsewhere too often only a beauti- 
ful theory; and in the public schools of the second municipality, may be 
seen the sons of the chief magistrate of the state, of the wealthy capital- 
ist, and of the day laborer; the children of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Jew, with nothing but personal merit to distinguish one from 
another. The rich and the poor here meet together on that common 
ai which they occupy in the sight of Him who is the Maker of them 
all. 

Last autumn, a night school was opened for the accommodation of 
apprentices and others who could not attend in the day time. Neara 
hundred and fifty pupils have enjoyed the benefit of its instructions. It 
is now closed, to be reopened in October. 

The number of schools—not including the night school—is eleven, 
and they are taught in eight different buildings. Six of the schools com- 
prise both intermediate and primary classes, and three are for the pri- 
mary only. 

Three of the school buildings have been erected in the course of the 
four past years, and are well fitted for their purpose. They are eighty 
feet in length, two of them thirty-five feet wide, the other forty, and two 
stories high, each story, with one exception, being sixteen feet. Each of 
these houses has accommodations for four hundred pupils. Each of the 
stories is divided into three apartments, by partitions sliding upward ; so 
that each teacher may have his pupils under his own care, free from the 
interruptions of other classes ; and also that the three rooms may be con- 
verted into one, for the exercise in vocal music, or whenever convenience 
requires. These schools are named the Washington, the Franklin, and 
the Marshall. The Fulton school is taught in a building which was ori- 
ginally a dwelling-house, but which has been altered, so as to be well 
suited to its present purpose. It accommodates the same number of 
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— as each ofthe others. The other four houses are rented on short 
eases. It is proposed to erect another school house the present year, 
similar to the others. 

In all those schools where there are boys and girls under the same roof, 
their rooms and yards are wholly separate. The male pupils exceed the 
female in number about two hundred. 

There are forty-two teachers, eleven of them males, with a general 
superintendent, who is daily in the schools from their opening to their 
close. ‘The supervision of the whole is under a board of twelve Direct- 
ors, appointed annually by the municipal council, and who are required 
to visit each of the schools once a week. They receive no pecuniary 
compensation. 

Semi-monthly meetings are held under the direction of the committee 
on teachers, at which all the teachers must be present; and a certain 
number of them are required to render such written reports, and offer 
such suggestions, as shall conduce to the interests of the schools. 

The municipal council, with the full approbation of their constituents, 
have ever been liberal in their appropriations for public instruction. There 
is no charge against any pupil, not even for books, every thing requisite 
for the schools being supplied at the public expense. ‘The ordinary ex- 
penditure for a year past—including the rent of rooms for about one fifth 
of the pupils—has been not far from thirty-six thousand dollars. 

Connected with the public schools is a Lyceum and Library Society. 
Any pupil of these schools, by paying twenty-five cents a month, till the 
sum amounts to nine dollars, becomes a life member of the society. He 
may pay the whole at once, if he prefers. Six thousand dollars have 
been raised in less than eighteen months by these payments, including 
two or three liberal donations; and a library comprising four thousand 
volumes is already provided. At no distant period, this library will be- 
come one of the largest in our country, as, from the manner in which its 
funds are raised, there will be an ever increasing accession from year to 
year. Annual subscribers are also admitted to its privileges. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that the purpose of this association is 
almost wholly, to provide the means of extending an education beyond 
school-going days, and of imparting useful instruction at every period of 
life. The Lyceum is to go into operation whenever the fonds shall 
amount to ten thousand dollars, which will be within a year or two. The 
object of the Lyceum is, to provide courses of lectures, to be delivered by 
able professors during several months of each year, illustrated by such 
apparatus and experiments as may be requisite. The erection of a Mu- 
nicipal Hall has lately been commenced, worthy of a munificent commu- 
nity, both in design and dimensions, which will contain ample accommo- 
dations for the library, and also a lecture-room of sufficient size to receive 
the numerous auditory who will be entitled to enter it. 

An extract from the tenth annual report to the council, of the committee 
on finance, will close this brief sketch. After mentioning that the expen- 
diture for ‘public education, and for lots and buildings for our schools, 
amounts to one hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars, since the com- 
mencement of the present school system, the committee proceed to say, 
‘ it will be penstived that the expenses incurred for public education have 
been exceedingly great, but the success of the efforts of the council, in this 
holy cause, leaves no room for regret. These efforts are tending to grand 
results. Not only is their influence being felt throughout our state, but 
it is extending throughout the great valley of the Mississippi, and unborn 
millions will benefit by the enlightened policy of the council, so nobly 
sustained by its constituents. 
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‘The finance committee will only refer to this subject in its fiscal bear- 
ings, the least important, the least worthy of attention. 

‘They entertain no doubt, that the per benefit derived by the 
taxable citizens from our public schools, far excceds their cost. heir 
excellence not only attracts population within our limits, but it prevents 
great numbers from moving beyond them to other parts of the city, where 
rents are from fifty to seventy-five per cent. lower than they are in this 
municipality. 

‘The perfeetion of our system of public education is in fact a prominent 
cause of this difference ; and although these considerations in no manner 
influenced the council in establishing public schools, yet it is a gratifying 
fact, and may be important to the cause, that while they are dispensing 
knowledge to the youth, and benefit to all, they are also adding to the 
prosperity of those who chiefly contribute to their support.’ 


Banoor, Maine. 


“ At the time our high schools were established, there were no less 
than three flourishing private schools for advanced scholars, and a large 
number of smaller establishments for younger pupils ; and the wealthier 
families were, most of them, averse to the change of system. It was, 
indeed, carried through the city councils by the mechanics of the city. 
At first it was only a high school for boys. We succeeded in procuring 
a preceptor of first rate acquirements and capacity—our present teacher 
for that school. Such was the success of the experiment, and such the 
enthusiasm got up by this school, that in a few months, the private schools 
for boys failed from want of pupils. Shortly after, a high school for girls 
was instituted with no less success ; and since 1836—the first high school 
went into operation in 1835—private schools, except for small scholars, 
and for these mostly on account of the crowded state of our primary 
schools, have ceased. And this, too, notwithstanding our high schools, 
and an intermediate grade between these and the primary, called select 
schools, have often been crowded, so that the scholars have been kept 
back when their acquirements entitled them to advance. Nothing I have 
ever witnessed in school improvement has equalled the change these 
schools wrought in the state of education here. We wrought out a sys- 
tem of our own, and with great labor, and in the face of no small opposi- 
tion, have carried it through the schools in the city proper. Our schools 
are a regular grade from infant classes (those too young to study) to the 
highschools, four, or as it operates, five regular grades. In all cases the 
advance is controlled by attainments, so that each scholar is looking up 
to the next degree above him, until he reaches the high school, and then 
his next step, if pursuing a liberal education, is the university. And we 
have the fullest evidence that no pupils enter the universities of our state 
with a better preparation, or a more thorough training, than the young 
men who go directly from our public schools. 

The improvement of the state of education in this city, which followed 
and has been wrought out by the establishment of these schools, and the 
grading system which grew out of their establishment, is set low at fifty 
percent. The comparison, indeed, is almost a contrast, and the alacrity 
with which money is voted to sustain our schools, even in times of sever- 
est pressure—and such times we have had with a vengeance—affords 
ample testimony to their excellence. The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether, and show that our declaration of independence is not far out of 
the way in this respect, in declaring that all men are created equal. 
Many of our finest scholars are found from the obscurest families, and the 
mingling of all classes, has had a most happy influence in breaking up 
caste, and associating minds by simpathy, taste and similarity of charac- 
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ter, rather than by the accidental and artificial modes which illy harmon- 
ize. with our democratic institutions. 

As to expense, our present system costs, I presume, not one half of the 
old. Few send their children abroad, which, among the wealthier fam- 
ilies, was almost universally the practice before. We expend annually, 
for the support of our schools, aside from school-houses, between $8,()()) 
and $9,000, to a population of about 12,000. One teacher to a school is 
our general practice—only employing assistants when the schools are 
very full. We prefer this, as it gives unity and harmony to the course of 
study, and to the formation of the mind and character. It is al-o more 
economical. The greatest objection to it is, that it severely tasks the 
teacher, inasmach as he must he qualified, and keep his mind furnished 


for all the branches pursued in the school. We are satisfied, however, 
that this is, mentally, an advantage to the teacher, inasmuch as it serves 
to keep him from getting a beaten track, and becoming a mere picce of 
mental machinery, with a given set of motions and powers.” 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The establishment of Primary Schools for young children, is one of the 
most important steps in the history of public instruction in this country. 
This was first done in Boston, in 1818, and was effected mainly by the 
efforts of Elisha Ticknor. Mr. Ticknor was born in Lebanon, Conn. in 
1757, removed to New Hampshire in 1774, and subsequently to Boston, 
where he became principal of the Free Grammar School at the south end, 
till 1795. He left this post on account of impaired heaith, but continued 
to take an active interest in the public schools of the city. So early as 
1805, he called the attention of his friends to the neglected condition of the 
young children, especially among the poor. By the then existing regula- 
tions of the public schools, these schools were nut open to children under 
seven years of age, and to those only who could read in plain English 
lessons. This amount of instruction could be readily given in the family 
by educated mothers, or in schools supported at the expense of those who 
were able and willing to pay for oak instruction. But for the children 
of the poor, the uneducated or the unwilling, there was no provision, and 
the consequence was, that a large number of the youthful population of 
the city, were growing up without any education. It was not till in May 
1818, that assisted by Hon. James Savage, (who is still living, and who 
needs no other mention to cause him to be remembered with gratitude by 
the poor of his own and other cities, than that he was the author, in 1317, 
of the first “Institution for Savings”) he was able to induce the select- 
men of Boston to insert an article in the warrant for the town meeting in 
June, to see if the citizens would authorize the opening of a school at the 
public expense, for children under the age of seven years. In this meet- 
ing, held on the 11th of June 1818, five thousand dollars was voted for 
that year, to begin the experiment. anda committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers appointed to superintend the enterprize. Of this committee Mr. Tick- 
nor was chairman, and continued to hold that post of labor and responsibil- 
ity to these schools. till his death in 1821. The proposition was opposed in 
the outset principally on the ground of expense, as every step for improve- 
ment of common education there an4 elsewhere, has always experienced. 
In the second year, an addition of fifty per cent. was made to the town 
appropriations, and almost every year since, the grant from the public 
treasury has increased to meet the expenditures for teachers and build- 
ings for this class of schools. There are now 131 schools, containing 
8,500 pupils. Since 1830, this class of schools have been introduced into 
most of the large cities of the country, and include over 100,000 children. 





APPENDIX. NUMBER XV, 





RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


FOR THE CLASSIFICATION, DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


In this Number of the Appendix, it was originally intended to pre- 
sent selections from the ‘* Rules and Regulations,” of school commit- 
tees, in different towns in this and other states, for the purpose of 
sustaining the recommendations which the report contains, by the 
success which has followed their adoption elsewhere. But the length 
to which this document has already extended, will only allow of the 
introduction of the ‘* By-laws of the School Committee, and Regula- 
tions of the Public Schools in the City of Providence,” adopted June 
10, 1844. Neither the system of public schools which these regule- 
tions embody, or the regulations, which are so admirably framed to 
realize the object for which the system was established, can be adopted 
by any other town, without such modifications as their peculiar cir- 
cumstances may require. They will, however, furnish useful hints 
to school committees in framing a code of regulations respecting the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, discipline and instruction of 
their respective schools. 

An explanation of the unparalleled success which has, in so short a 
time, followed the present organization and administration of the 
school system of Providence, will be found in part in these “ By-laws 
and Regulations.” Here it will be seen, that the peculiar facilities of 
a large and compact population, for a regular gradation of schools, 
have been improved,—that a suitable number of schools of each grade 
have been established, to accommodate all the children of the city,— 
that the regular and punctual attendance of the children while con- 
nected with the public schools, is secured,—that the pupils of each 
school are classified according to their attainments,—that a thorough 
and liberal course of study, embracing the simplest rudiments, and 
preparation for business, or for college, with strict attention to health, 
morals and deportment, is open to children of all classes, free of ex- 
pense, and without preference or partiality,—that provision is made 
for a uniformity and adequate supply of books,—that teachers are em- 
ployed in reference to the grade of school they are to teach, after an 
examination by a committee appointed for this purpose, and are paid 
a fair compensation for their services,—and that the system in all its 
details is subjected to the constant and thorough supervision of an 
telligent, practical and faithful committee, aided by an officer who 
devotes his whole time to their service, and the improvement of the 
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schools. The same cardinal principles, practically embodied in the 
school system of any town or district, large or small, agricultural or 
manufacturing, must produce good schools. The school-houses need 
not be so large, or so expensive, the classification of schools so com- 
plete, teachers so high priced, or the supervision so minute, but they 
must be as good as the circumstances of the town, or district, wili 


allow. When individuals, occupying the same position as to wealth, 
education, enterprize, and professional and social standing, in their 
respective towns, as did the members of the school committee of Proy- 
idence, in 1844, are willing to devote time and effort to the adminis- 
tration of the school system, it will be an unfailing sign of the pros- 
pesity of the schools, and the pledge of their progressive improvement. 


The school committee of Providence consists of thirty members, 
elected by the City Council. The following gentlemnn comprised the 
committee in 1844, and were organized ,and distributed into sub- 


committees as follows : 
Hon. THOMAS M. BURGESS, President. 
Epwarp R. Youne, Secretary. 


On Accounts. Third District. Four Schools. 


Messrs. Moses B. Ives, 
Stephen T. Olney. 


On Qualifications. 
Messrs. William G. Goddard, 
Alexis Caswell, 
Alexander Duncan, 
William T. Dorrance, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 


Executive and High School. 
Messrs, John Barstow, 
John J. Stimson, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 


First District. Five Schools. 
Messrs. Richmond Brownell, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr. 
Amos D. Smith, 
Shubael Hutchins. 


Second District. Four Schools. 
Messrs. Isaac Thurber, 

Alexander Duncan, 

Edward P. Knowles, 

Stephen T. Olney. 





Messrs. Alexis Caswell, 
William T. Dorrance, 
John A. Wadsworth, 
Joseph G. Metcalf. 


Fourth District. Three Schools. 
Messrs. Edward B. Hali, 

Moses B. Ives, 

Amherst Everett, 

Gamaliel L. Dwight. 


Fifth District. Four Schools. 
Messrs. Edward R. Young, 
Barzillai Cranston, 
Amasa Manion, 
George H. Tillinghast, 
John R. Burrows. 


Sixth District. Seven Schools. 
Massrs. William G. Goddard, 
Samuel Osgood, 
Esek Aldrich, 
Robert Knight, 
John F. Phillips, 
William C. Snow. 


Natuan Bisnop, Superintendent of Public Schools—Office in the 
High School—Office hours from 12 to 1 o’clock, 





BY-LAWS 


OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE, 





CHAPTER 1.—SECTION 1.—BY-LAWs OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Art 1. Organization.—In the week succeeding the annual appointment of the 
School Committee, in June, the Secretary for the year preceding, shall call a meet- 
ing of the new Committee for the purpose of organization. At this meeting, the 
President and Secretary shall be chosen by ballot; and the President, having been 
duly sworn or affirmed faithfully to discharge the duties of his office, shall admin- 
ister the same oath or affirmation to the members present, and to the other members 
as soon as they shall meet with the Committee. 

Art.2. Appointment of Standing Sub-Commitlecs.—Afier the By-Laws have 
been read and adopted, the Committee shall, upon nomination of the President, 
elect the following Standing Sub-Committees, to hold their places during the year, 
viz.: An Executive Sub-Committee, a Sub-Committee on Qualifications, a Sub- 
Committee on Accounts, a Sub-Committee for the High School, and a Sub-Com- 
mittee for each District; the whole Committee being divided, with due regard to 
the number of Schools in each District, into as many District Committees as there 
are Districts, the High School being considered as « District in the division. 

Art.3. Chairman of Committees.—T he person first named on every Special or 
Standing Sub-Committee, shall be the Chairman thereof, and act as such until such 
Special or Standing Sub-Committee shall elect a Chairman, and all Special, as 
well as the Standing Sub-Committee, shall expire with the year. 

Art.4. President, gc., shall preside at ali meetings.—The President shall take 
the chair at the hour appointed for every meeting of the Committee; and shall 
maintain the rules of order which are usually observed by deliberative bodies, In 
his absence, the Secretary shall call to order, and a President pro tempore shall be 
elected. 

Art.5. Appointment of Examining Committees.—The President shall appoint 
one or more members of the Committee, and inform them of their appointment, to 
attend the quarterly examination of each Primary and each Intermediate School, 
and he shall also appoint the Examining Committees to attend and conduct the 
quarterly examinations of the Grammar Schools. 

Art.6. Annual Report to the City Counci!—In case a Sub-Committee is not 
appointed for the purpose, the President shall cause a report of the condition and 
expenses of the Schools during the past year, and an estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses for the year ensuing, to be presented to the City Council on the first Monday 
in June, annually. The report shall be accompanied with an abstract of the record 
of the absences of members during the year, and of their excuses, kept by the Sec- 
relary. 

Art.7. Roll called and Records read. Tne Secretary shall call the roll of the 
members at the opening of every meeting, and note all absences and excuses. He 
shall keep a full and fair record of all the proceedings of the Committee, and pre- 
serve on file all papers relating to the business of the same. He shall read at the 
opening of every meeting, except that held for the organization of the Committee, 
the record of the previous meeting. At the meeting for organization, the record 
shall be read as soon as the Officers and Sub-Committees are chosen. 

Art.8. Call of Regular and of Special Meetings —The Secretary shall send a 
notification of every regular or special meeting to the dwelling-house or place of 
business of each member of the Committee, at least one day previous to tle meet- 
ing. Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary, at the request in writing of 
the President, or of any five members of the Commitiee. ‘ 

Art,9. Chairman of every Sub-Committee to be notified, §-c.—He shall give 
Notice to the Chairman of every Sub-Committee appointed, stating the commission 
and the names of the members associated with him. 
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Art.10. Bulls and orders to be transmitted to the Cily Treasurer quarterly. — 
Immediately after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, the Secretary  shull 
transmit to the City Treasurer a schedule of such bills and orders upon the Treas- 
ury as the Commitiee may have authorized; which schedule shall be countersigned 
by the Chairman of the standing Sub-Committee un Accounts, or by the President, 

Art. 11. List of Committees, not having reported, to be read. The Secretary 
shall keep a list of ali Special and Standing Committees to which any subject may 
have been referred, and shall read the same at each quarterly meeting until said 
Commitiees shal] report on the subjects so referred. 

Art. 12. Records, &:., open to Inspection. ‘The record of every meeting shall 
be made up as soon as may be after the close of the same; and the record-books 
and files of papers shall be at all times open to the inspection of the members of the 
Committee, and of the Superintendent. 

Art.13, The Evecutive Sub-Committee. This Committee shall consist of three 
members, They shall advise the Superintendeut in the discharge of the dutics of 
his office. They shall also direct and oversee the repairs of school-houses and es- 
tates, and supply the schools with furniture and fuel. 

Art.14 The Sub-Committee on Quatifications.—T his Committee shall consist 
of five members. ‘They shall examine the qualifications of candidates for the places 
of Teachers, and make appointments, subject to the approval of the General Cow- 
mittee, at their next meeting. ‘Teachers appointed by the Sub-Committee at any 
time during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall hold theu 
places till the annual meeting. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee shall, at 
each quarterly meeting, report in writing to the General Committee the names of 
all those who have been appointed ‘Teachers during the recess. He shall also take 
care that the provisions of Section second, Art. 5, be made a part of the contract 
with every Teacher appointed. This Sub-Committee shall, from time to time, 
revise the course of studies in the schools, and recommend such changes of the 
books used in the same, as they may deem expedient. 

Art.15, The Sub-Committee on Accounts.- -This Committee shall consist of 
two members. They shall report their examination of accounts at each regular 
quarterly meeting of the General Committee. All accounts shall be presented to 
the Superintendent two days before said meeting, and he shal! make a schedule of 
the same for the use ofthe Sub-Committee, No account shall be allowed that has 
not been audited by this Committee. All accounts allowed, and the schedule of the 
same collectively shall be countersigned by this Committee, or by the President, 

Art. 16. Districting Committees. —T he President shall divide the whole Com- 
mittee-with due regard to the number of Schools in each District, into as many 
Sub-Committees as there are Districts: the High School being considered as a 
District in the division. 

Art.17. Visiting Schools Each member of a Sub-Committee for a District, 
shall visit all the Schools in the same at least once in a quarter, unless unavoidably 
prevented. 

Art. 13, Chairman’s Quarterly Repert. The Chairman of each Sub-Commit- 
tee of a District shall, at every regular quarterly meeting of the General Committee, 
report any matters deemed of sufficient importance to be noted, relating to the 
Schools in his District during the preceding quarter. 

Art. 19. Suspension of a Teacher. The Sub-Committees of Districts are em- 
powered, in their respective Districts, to suspend any Teaci.er for negligence, diso- 
bedience of the regulations, or other reasonable cause. In such case, they shall give 
immediate notice of their proceedings to the President, and shail bring the case to 
the attention of the General Commitiee at their next meeting, for such farther ac- 
tion as may be nevessary. 

Art. 20. Suspension, expulsion and restoration of pupils. Each District Com- 
mittee shall immediately take into consideration every case reported by the Super- 
intendent to its Chairman, of a pupil whose conduct is such, in or out of a School, 
that he is an unfit member of the same, or his example is injurious to the other pu- 
pils; and if in their opinion, he has been duly admonished, and reformation ap- 
pears to be hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Sub-Committee for the district, to 
suspend for a definite time, or to expel every such pupil from the School, It shall 
also be their duty on application of the parent or guardian of a pupil temporarily 
excluded for violent opposition or gross misconduct, to give immediate attention to 
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the case; and if the decision of the Teacher be confirmed, the p pil shall be sus- 

nded for a definite time, or expelled, as the necessity of the case may require. [f 
the temporary exclusion by the Teacher be deemed a sufficient punishment, the 
Sub-Committee shall direct that the pupil be re-admitted to the school, During 
suspension, and after expulsion, such pupil shall not be admitted to any other pub- 
lic school; and, after expulsion, no pupil shall be restored without the consent of 
the General Committee. 


SECTION II....GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Art.1. Commencement of School Year and Vacations. The school year shall 
begin on the first Monday after the Commencement of Brown University ; and 
shall be divided into four quarters; the first quarter shall close on Fiday preceding 
“ Thanksgiving week,” and be followed by a vacation of one week, the second 
and third quarters shall be each twelve weeks, and be succeeded by a vacation of 
one week each; and the fourth quarter shall be ten or more weeks, followed by a va- 
cation of three weeks immediately preceding the beginning of the next school year. 

Art.2. Quarterly and Annual Meetings—Regular quarterly meetings of the 
School Committee shall be held on the last Friday in each quarter. The annual 
meeting shall be the regular quarterly meeting in August. 

art. 3. Annual Examination of the Secretary’s Records, gc. A Sub-Commit- 
tee shall be appointed at the annual meeting to examine the Secretary’s records 
and files, to see that they are kept in proper order. 

Art.4, Annual Election of Superintendent and Teachers. At the annual 
meeting in August, the appointments of all the Teachers shall expire, and an elec- 
tion shall thentake place. The Superintendent and Principal of the High School, 
and the Masters of the Grammar Schools shall be chosen by ballot; and, on motion 
of amember, the election of any other Teacher shall take place in the same manner. 

Art. 5. Conditions on which Teachers may withdraw from Schools. Any 
Teacher who wishes to withdraw from a school may do so at the end of a quarter, 
provided at least one month’s notice of the intention be given in writing to the Su- 
perintendent. A Teacher, who, without the consent of the Committee, shall with- 
draw at any other time, or without notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit all compensa- 
tion for the quarter, or any part thereof. 

Art.6. Quarterly Examination of all the Schools. A quarterly examination of 
the Primary and the {ntermediate Schools shall take place in the afternoon of the 
day preceding the close of each en by Sub-Committees appointed by the Pres- 
ident. An examination of the Grammar Schools shall take place in the forenoon 
of the last Friday in each quarter, by examining Committees appointed by the Pres- 
ident. ‘The High School shall be examined by the whole Committee in the after- 
noon of the duy bolero named, in each quarter except the last. In the fourth quar- 
ter, the High School shall be examined by the whole Committee on such day as 
they may select. 

Art.7. Reports of Examining Commitlees.—The examining Sub-Committees 
shall report to the General Committee, at their meeting in the evening, the number 
of chalann present at the examinations, and the condition of the schools. 

Art.8. Transaction of Miscellaneous Business—T he Committee shall at these 
meetings confer on the progress and condition of the several schools, and shall trans- 
act all such business as they may deem expedient. 


SECTION III.——OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Art.1. Office of Superintendent created. For the more convenient discharge of 
the duties assigned by law to the School Committee, and to aid them in the per- 
formance of the same, the office of Superintendent of Public Schools has been cre- 
ated 


Art.2, Election of Superintendent. The Superintendent shall be elected by 
ballot, at the annual meeting of the Committee; and shall hold his office for one 
year, unless sooner removed, for sufficient cause, by vote of the Committee. 

Art.3. General Powers and Duties of the Superintendent.—He shall act un- 
der the advice and direction cf the General Committee, and the Executive Commit- 
tee, and, under their advice and direction, shall act as Principal of the High School, 
and shall have the superintendence of all the public schools, school-houses, estates, 
and a . The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively to the busi- 
ness of his station. He shall keep regular office hours, other than the school 
hours, at a place provided for that purpose ; which shall — general depos- 
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itory of the books and papers belonging to the school department. He shall ae- 
quaint himself with whatever principles and facts may concern the interests of po 
ular education ; and in all matters pertaining in any way to the organization, dis. 
cipline and instruction of the public schools of this city ; he shall take good care of 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the children in this city, who are in- 
structed at the public schools, may obtain the best education which these schools 
can be made to impart. 

Art.4. Visiting Schools, g-c.—He shall visit all the schools as often as his do- 
ties will permit, and shall pay eee attention to the classification of the pupils 
in the several schools, and to the appointment among the classes of the prescribed 
studies. In passing daily from school to school, he shall endeavor to transfer im- 
provements, and to remedy defects. 

Art.5. Quarterly Meetings of Teachers.—He shall call aagetins the Teachers 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange their views upon the various points of 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause the 
whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excellence. 

Art.6. Aiding Sub-Committees and furnishing supplies for Schools.—T he Su- 

rintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sub-Committees as may 

uired by them, and shall furnish the necessary blanks and registers to the 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also supply the Grammar Schools 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute seholars with school books, as he may 

necessary. He shall cause a thermometer to be furnished in each school 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art.7. Examination and Transfer of Pupils At the beginning of each quar- 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in the Primary and in the Intermediate 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and from 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Schools, such pupils, of the proper age, as hc may 
find qualified to enter the same; and shall furnish the Principal Teachers with lists 
of the pupils so transferred, who shall enter their respective Schools immediately. 

Art.8. Permits granted.—T he Superintendent is authorized to give permits to 


pupils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the quarter, and also to 
give permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another when 
there are good reasons for the change. 
Art.9. Altention to cases of misconduct of pupils reported.—He shall give 
gm attention to every instance of the misconduct of a eon duly reported to 
t 


im by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consultation wit Teacher and due 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey the 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. See Sec. I]. Art. 20. 

Art.10. Employment of Substitutes for Teachers.—\n case of the sickness of 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall employ all 
substitutes during their detention from their schools, and no one shall be employed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art.11. Quarterly and Annual Reports—The Superintendent shall keep a 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members of the Committee ; and at 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number of 
pupils attending the several schocls during the quarter, of the number engaged in 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information rela- 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of the schools as he may have 
to communicate. A general report shall also be prepared by him, at the close of 
the school year, for publication. : 

Art. 12. The Superintendent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committee 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of schel- 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 


CHAPTER II—GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


SECTION I—-TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Art.1. Election of Teachers and their continuance in office —All Teachers 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qualifica- 
| tions, at a during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall 
-hold their offices. till the next annual meeting unless cooner removed for sufficient 
cause by vote of the Committee, 
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Art.2. Teachers to observe Regulations, Gc.—It is enjoined on the Teachers 
strictly to observe these Regulations, the directions of the Committee, of the Sub- 
Committees and of the Superintendent. 

Art.3. Teachers required to be at their School Rooms early.— All the Teachers 
in the public schools are required to be at their respective school-houses at least fif- 
teen minutes before the specified time for beginning school in the morning and in 
the afternoon, and to open their respective school-rooms for the reception of pupils 
subject to all the rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Art.4. The Principal Teacher to cause the Bell to be rung.—The Principal 
Teacher in each school shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutes, 
beginning precisely at fifteen minutes before 9 o'clock, A. M., and before 2 o’clock, 
P. M.; and shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and afternoon. 

Art.5. Opening Schools—All the schools shall be opened in the morning, by 
one of the Teachers, with reading from the Scriptures, or with prayer. 

Art.6. Supervision of Pupils in and out of School.—\t shall be the duty of 
the Teachers, as far as practicable, to exercise a careful inspection over their pupils, 
as well out of school as within the same, during school hours ; and, in cases of dif- 
fieulty in the discharge of their duties, to apply to the Superintendent for advice and 
direction, 

Art.7. Teachers must attend to school duties punctually and regularly.—The 
Teachers of the several schools shall devote themselves exclusively to the duties of 
their office. They shall daily and punctually attend at the hours appointed for the 
opening of the schools; and during school hours shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties assigned to them. They are enjoined carefully to maintain good or- 
der and discipline, and to follow the course of instruction prescribed by the Com- 
mittee, permitting no books to be used in the schools but such as the Committee 
shall designate. Noteacher shall keep a private school, or instruct a private class. 

Art.8. Classification of Pupils —The Teachers in each school shall put the 
pupils in the same into separate classes, according to their attainments; aod shall 
teach them such portions of the prescribed studies, as in their judgment, under the 
advice of the Superintendent, it may be most suitable for each class to pursue. Each 
pupil shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless, in particular cases, an 
exception shall be made by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

Art.9. School property to be taken care of —The Teachers shall take care that 
the School-Houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrust- 
ed to their charge, be not defaced or otherwise injured by the scholars; and it shall 
be the duty of the Teachers to give prompt notice to the Superintendent of any re- 
pairs or supplies that may be needed. 

Art.10. Ventilation of School Rooms.—The Teachers shall give vigilant at- 
tention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, causing those that have 
been occupied to be opened and arred each morning and afternoon at the times of 
recess, and at the end of school hours. They are required to take special pains to 
secure such continual changes of the air in the rooms as will prevent it from becom- 
ing impure and unhealthful between the times for opening and airing the rooms; 
and they shall carefully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by the thermome- 
ters, and use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold, 
which negligence might induce. 

Art. 11. Notice of the sickness of Teachers to be given to the Superintendent 
immediately,—In case of the indisposition of a Teacher, notice thereof shall be im~ 
mediately given to the Superintendent ; and no substitute shall be employed with- 
out his approbation, 

Art, 12. Presiding Teacher —The directions of the principal Teacher of each 
school shall be followed by the other Teachers, in all matters relating to the same. 
In the absence of the presiding Teacher, the assistant who has been the longest 
time in the school shall assume its management; or the oldest where they are of 
the same standing. 

Art.13, Recesses—The Principal Teacher in each school shall allow a recess 
for all the pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minutes in each half dey; except 
in the Primary Schools, in which there may be two recesses in each half day, not 
exceeding ten minutes each, at the discretion of the preceptress. ms) 

Art.14, Notice of the exclusion of pupils given.—For violent opposition, or 
gross misbehavior, a presiding teacher may exclude a pupil from school for the 
time; and in all cases of exclusion shall forthwith give information in writing of 
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the cause thereof to the parent or ie. and to the Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee for the District, and to the rintendent. 

Art.15. Roll called each half day.—The presiding Teacher in each school 
shall enroll the names of scholars as soon as they enter the same, and have the rol! 
called in the morning and afternoon of each day, and all absences marked. 

Art. 16. Register, and the entries to be made in it.—The Principal Teacher in 
each school re ¢ each Teacher in the High School shall keep a register, in which 
shall be recorded the names, ages, dates of entrance and places of residence of the 
scholars; and shall make such other entries as shall exhibit a view of their absen- 
ces, their behavior in school, and the progress made in their studies. An account 
of the same shall be transmitted to the parent or guardian of each scholar, at least 
once a month, with a request that it be returned with the name of the parent or 
guardian written upon it, in acknowledgment of its receipt. The register shall be 
at all times open to the inspection of the members of the School Committee and of 
the Superintendent. 

Art. 17. Teachers’ Reports to Visiting Committees at each quarterly examina- 
tion.—It shall be the duty of the presiding teachers to report in writing to the Vis- 
iting Commitiee, at each quarterly examination, the names of such pupils as have 
been distinguished during the quarter for good conduct and proficiency in their 
studies, and also the names of those who have been grossly negligent in attending 
school, or inattentive to their studies, or guilty of any violations of these regulations 
or of other wilful offences. 

Art.18. Teachers’ Quarterly Reports to the Superintendent.—The principal 
Teacher in each school and each Teacher in the High School shall sseulie make 
a report in writing to the Superintendent, one week before the termination of each 

uarter, stating the number of pupils admitted, the number actually attending, and 
the average attendance during the quarter, and containing such other information us 
may be necessary to set forth the general condition of their schools, together with 
any suggestion which they may have to offer for the improvement of the same. 

Art.19. ‘The teachers may occasionally, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent, visit each other’s schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. 

Art. 20. The Teachers shall not permit the school-rooms under their charge to 
be used for any poreen whatsoever other than the instruction prescribed in these 
Regulations, unless by order of the City Council, or of the School Committee. 


Art. 21. No Teacher shall allow a subscription gros for any purpose whatso- 


ever to be introduced into a public school ; nor sha 
to be made in the same by the pupils. 

Art. 22. No Teacher shall admit to any school, (except the High School,) a pu- 
pil that resides out of the district in which the school is established, unless by per- 
mission of the Superintendent. 

Art, 23. Making ies 7 ahlee aesoat cae Teacher in each school-house shall for 
the compensation allowed by the Committee, employ some suitable person to make 
fires in the same when necessary, and shall see that this important work is properly 
and economically done. 

Art, 24. Sweeping and Cleaning.—The principal Teacher in each school shall 
hire some person, for the allowed compensation, to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks and other furniture in the same, and to clean 
the same once a quarter, and shall see that this work is neatly and properly done. 

Art, 2%. Teachers’ Reports of absence and lateness.—T he principal Teacher in 
each school shall state in his or her quarterly report to the Superintendent, the num- 
ber of times each Teacher in said school has been absent or late during the quar- 
ter, with the reasons for such absence or lateness. 

Art. 2%. Indigent pupils furnished with books-The presiding Teacher shall 
furnish to the Superintendent the names of those scholars whose parents or guar- 
dians declare they are unable to furnish them with books; but no books shall be 
supplied at the public expense, unless satisfactory proof of the inability of such pa- 
rents or guardians be furnished; these books are to be considered as a part of the 
school property. : 

Art. y Books belonging to the Public Schools—The Principal Teacher in 
each school shall enter upon the catalogue kept in the Register, the name of every 
book placed in his or her room for the use of the teachers, or to be lent to indigent 
pupils, and shall, in each quarterly report to the Superintendent state the number 
and condition of said books. 


any contribution be permitted 
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SECTION II....0F SCHOLARS. 


Art. 1. ons of the schools.—T he Public Schools being established for the gen 
eral benefit of the community, all pupils that may be received therein, under the 
following Regulations, shal! be instructed without preference or partiality, and with 
strict attention to their morals and deportment, as well as their improvement in 
earning. 

Arto Conduct of the pupils.—Good morals being of the first importance, and 
essential to their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are sisielly enjoined to 
avoid idlensss and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked and disgrace- 
ful practice, and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly and decent manner, both 
in and out of school, and to be punctual and constant in daily attendance, 

Art. 3. Pupils lable to pay for all damages they do to school property.—Every 
pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, syhothen fen- 
ces, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof, or break any win- 
dow glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or furniture belonging 
to the school, shall be liable to pay in full for all the damage he has done. 

Art.4. Use of bad language, ¢-c., prohibited—Every pupil who shall, any 
where on, or around the school premises, use or write any profane or unchaste lan- 
guage, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark or other- 
wise intentionally deface any school furniture, or buildings inside or out, or any 
property whatsoever belonging to the school estate, shall be punished in proportion 
to the nature and extent of the offense, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

Art.5. Cleanliness of Pupils —No scholar who comes to school without proper 
attention having been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or 
whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

Art.6. Times for admission of pupils —During the first week in each quarter, 
and on the first Monday in the second and third school months, any child, living in 
the city, and in all respects qualified, may enter any Primary, Intermediate or 
Grammar School, by applying to the Teachers at the school house. 

But no pupil shall be perm:tted to take a place in any public school at any other 
time without a written permit obtained from the Superintendent. 

Art.7. Scholars required to remain in school till the hour of closing —No schol- 
ar shall be permitted to leave school before its close, for the purpose of attending 
to any music lessons, or writing lessons, or for any other purpose whatsover, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or some pressing emergency. 

Art.8. Absence from School and the consequences.—No pupil shall be absent 
from any public school without rendering an excuse forthe same to the principal 
Teacher. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from_school a single halfday without rendering 
a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher for such absence, shall be liable to 
be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Key pupil who shall be absent from school five halfdays in four successive 
weeks, without rendering a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher, may be 
excluded from school for the next two school months, 

Every excuse shall be received by the teachers as satisfactory, in which it shall 
be stated that the pupil has been absent for reasons satisfactory to the parent or 

nardian, 
. No pupil shall leave the school room in school hours, without permission from a 
teacher. 

No scholar who shall be absent from a quarterly examination of the school which 
he attends, without an excuse satisfactory to the principal teacher, shall be permit- 
ted to attend said school during the next quarter. 

No scholar shall be permitted to remain in any public school unless such scholar 
be provided with the books of his or her class prescribed in these Regulations. 


CHAPTER IIL—OF SCHOOLS. 


Art.1. Number and description of the Public Schools—The Public Schools of 
his city are twenty-nine in number, and of the following description, viz. : 

Fifteen Primary Schools, designed for children from four to six or seven years 
ofage. Five Intermediate Schools, designed for children between six aiid eight or 
nine years old. Siz Grammar Schools, designed for children from eight or nine 
to twelve or fourteen years of age. One High School, designed for scholars from 
twelve years old and upwards, and one Primary and one Grammar School for col- 
ored children. 
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In the above schools, free instruction is given to the children of both sexes of all 
the inhabitants of the city, who may see fit to avail themselves of the same, subject 
to the Regulations herein provided. 

Art.2, School Hours.—All the public schools shall begin their morning session 
at9 o’clock, A. M., and close at i2 Mt. throughoutthe year. They shall begin their 
afternoon session at 2 o'clock, P. M., ard close at 5o’clock, P. M., except in the 
* short days,” when they shall continue as long as the light — Exception — 
The girls’ department in the High School is permitted to have one session of six 
hours, daily, with suitable times for recesses. 

Art.3. Holidays for all the Schools —The following holidays shall be granted 
alike to all the schools, viz.—Every Saturday, days of public Fast, Thanksgiving 
day and the day following, Christmasday, and the day of the celebration of Amer- 
ican Independence, 

Art.4. Schools not to be dismissed without permission—But on no other days 
shall a school be dismissed without permission from the General Committee, ex- 
cept _— of emergency, when the Superintendent shall have power to dismiss 
a school. 

SECTION I,._PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Art.1. Number of teachers and admission of pupils—Each Primary School is 
under the care of a Preceptress and one Assistant Teacher. 

No child who shall not have attained the age of four years shall be admitted as 
a pupil into a Primary School. 

Art,2. Branches taught.—The branches taught in these schools are the ele- 
ments of Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography. ‘The teachers in these 
— also give their pupils much useful oral instruction of a familiar kind, suited 
to their age. 

Art. 3. Books used—The books used for instruction in the Primary Schools, 
shall be the following: Emerson’s Progressive Primer; My First School Book ; 
The Young Reader; Common School Speller: American Popular Lessons; 
North American Arithmetic, First Part; Mitchell’s Primary School Geography. 
The Dictionary to be used by the Teachers in these schools shall be that of Mr, 
J. E. Worcester. 

Art.4. Daily reading of the Scriptures—Portions of the Scriptures shall be 
read daily in these schools by the presiding teacher, for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the pupils. 

Art.5. Vocal Music.—The teachers are required to make vocal music one of 
the exercises of these schools. 


SECTION II...INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


Art.1. Number of teachers and course of studies.—Each Intermediate Schoo! is 
under the management of two female Teachers, a Preceptress and an Assistant. 
The pupils in these schools advance progressively from the lessons in the Primary 
Schools to more difficult lessons in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography, 
and begin to take lessons in + ame 

Art.2. Admission of Pupils—No child shall be admitted as a pupil into an In- 
termediate School, unless transferred by the Superintendent, or upon examination 
by the Teacher he or she shall be found qualified to join the lowest class therein. 

Art. 3. Books used.—T he books used for instruction in the Intermediate Schools 
shall be the following: American Popular Lessons, Gradual Reader, Common 
School Speller, North American Arithmetic, 2d part, Mitchell’s Primary School 

phy, Common School History. 
orcester’s Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art. 4. Penmanship—Reading the Bible, and Vocal Music.—The Superin- 
tendent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penmanship in the Interme- 
diate Schools as he may deem expedient. J 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily in these schools, by the presiding 
teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schools. 


SECTION III.——-GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
Art.1. Number of Teachers —Each Grammar School is under the care of a 
Master and two female Assistant Teachers. 
Art.2. Admission of Pupils.—Children who have not been regularly transfer- 
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red tothe Grammar Schools, by the Superintendent, shall be examined, on applica- 
tion for admission, by the Masters of said schools ; and, if found to be qualibed to 
join the lowestclass, they shall be permitted to enter, but if not qualified they may 
be sent to an Intermediate School. 

No new pupil shall be admitted into these schools except during the first week of 
each quarter, and on the first Mondays of the second and third school months, with- 
out a permit from the Superintendent ; but a pupil whose residence is changed to 
another district, may pass to the Grammar School in the same at any time, if he 
bear with him, from the master of the school which he leaves, a certificate of good 
standing and character ; otherwise he shall be subject to the regulation for admis- 
sion, before provided. 

Art. 3. Studies purswed.—In these Schools the scholars usea new set oftext 
books which present more enlarged and accurate views of the several branches they 
have already begun to study, and in these books, with such additional remarks and 
illustrations asthe Teachersthrow around the various topics of study, the pupils 
continue their exercises in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography, and 
commence English Grammar, the History of the United States and General 


History. 

Art. 4. Books used.—T he books used in the Grammar Schools shall be the fol- 
lowing: The Common School Speller, Common School History, asa reading 
book, I'he National Reader, The American First Class Book, Mitchell’s Geogra- 
phy and Atlas, Goodrich’s History of the United States, The North American 
Anthmetic, Parts 2d and 3d, Farnum’s English Grammar, Wayland’s Practical 
Ethics, Abridged, Worcester’s Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art.5. Reading the Bible—Penmanship—Declamation, and Vocal Music.— 
Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily, for moral and religious instruction, 
by the higher classes of both sexes. é' 

The Superintencent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penman- 
ship in the Grammar Schools as he may deem expedient. 

here shall also be exercises in declamation at suitable times, as may be directed 
by the Superintendent. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schools. 

SECTION IV.—HIGH sCHOOLs. 


Art.1. Number of Teachers—The High School is under the government of a 
Principal, and three male and three female Teachers, and thorough instruction is 
given therein in the higher branches of an English education ; and, at the request 
ofparents or guardians, in the preparatory branches of a classical education. 

Art. 2. Pupils admissible to the High School.—No child shall be admitted 
as a pupil of the High School, who is not qualified immediately to enter upon the 
course of studies pursued therein. 

No child who shall not be a pupil of a Grammar School shall be admitted to 
the High School, when there is a sufficient number in the Grammar Schools 
qualified for admission therein. But, whenever there shall not be a sufficient 
number of such candidates, any child, living in the city, if qualified, may be ad- 
mitted, without having passed through a Grammar School. 

Art. 3. Pupils may remain three years.—No pupil shall remain in said 
school more than three years, unless by permission obtained from the General 
Committee. 

Art.4. Male and Female departments, separate-—The male and female 
pupils of the High School shall be instructed in separate apartments, all of 
which shall be under the daily supervision of the Principal. No other school 
of any kind shall be taught in the same building with the High School. 

‘Art. 5. Number of Classes.—There shall be three classes in each depart- 
ment in the High School, a Junior, a Middle, and a Senior Class, the studies of 
each of which shall occupy one year. The numbers in the classes shall be as 
nearly equal as they can be made. 

Art. 6. Examination of candidates for admission.—An examination of 
candidates for the High School shall take place on Saturday, in the week prece- 
ding the annual meeting of the Committee in August, and the examination shall 
be continued if necessary, on the Monday following. There shall be five ex- 
aminers, who shall be chosen by the General Committee, from their own num- 
ber or at large. The Principal shall, if required, assist in the examination, 
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Art. 7. Qualifications for admission—ground of preference in admission. 
The candidates must be well versed jp the studies pursued by the highest class 
of the Grammar Schools. The examiners shall admit those candidates who are 
best qualified to fill the vacancies in the High School, giving a preference to 
those who have been longest in the Grammar Schools. 

Art. 8. Examinations and admissions to fill vacancies. —When vacancies 
shall occur during the year, — may be admitted to fill them, but in the first 
week of each quarter only; an —— be found qualified, upon an exatuina- 
tion by the Superintendent or the Principal, to take the advanced standing for 
which they apply. The rule of preference before provided, in favor of candi- 
dates from the Grammar Schools, shall be observed. 

Art. 9. One month’s unnecessary absence dissolves a pupil’s connerion.— 
Absence from this school for one month, without an excuse satisfactory to the 
Superintendent, shall dissolve the connexion of a pupil with the school. 

Art. 10. Branches Taught.—The branches taught in the High School shali 
be the following: Reading and Writing; Ancient and Modern Geography; 
Elements of History, Ancient and Modern; History of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the same; Grammar and Rhetoric, with exercises in composi- 
tion and declamation; Logic and Intellectual Philosophy; Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy; Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity ; 
Arithmetic and Book-Keeping ; Algebra and Geometry ; Trigonometry, with its 
applications to Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration, &c.; Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy; Animal and Vegetable Physiology, and Chemistry ; The Pre- 
paratory branches of a Classical education. 

Each class in the schcol shall have a daily exercise in reading from the 
Scriptures. 

Art.11. Lectures to be given.—The Principal of this school will give brief 
illustrative Lectures on the different branches of Natural History, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry ; and also in short and familiar Lectures, exhibit to the 
pupils an outline of the Political Institutions of this State and City. 

orcester’s Dictionary shall be used in this school. 

Art. 12. Vocal Music.—The teachers are required to make vocal music one 
of the exercises of these schools. 

Art. 13, Annual Exhibition.—There shall be an annual public exhibition 
by the pupils in the High School, at a time to be determined by the Committee. 
The Superintendent shall give public notice of these exhibitions. 


SECTION V.—SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 


Art.1. The Primary School.—This school is under the care and instruc- 
tion of a Preceptress, and an Assistant when necessary. All the Regulations 
pertaining to the other Primary Schools apply to this. The course of study and 
the books used are the same. 

Art. 2. The Grammar School.—This school is under the instruction and 
government of a Master, and a female Assistant when necessary. The course 
of study and the text books in this school are the same as in the other Grammar 
Schools, and lations applicable to them apply to this school. 

Nore.—The City Connell caunaiip employ Physicians to attend, at appointed 
times, a public Vaccination at each school-room, when all pupils, and others 
who choose to come are vaccinated at public expense. 
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School and Schoolmaster, 92. 
Schools of industry, 61. 
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